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Beyond Time and Eternity 


Reflections on Passover and Easter 
WILL HERBERG 


HIS is the period of the holy seasons of Jew and 

Christian—the Passover festival for the Jew, 
Easter-tide for the Christian. What shall we make 
of these holidays? Are they no more than mere com- 
memorations of ancient history? Or do they go be- 
yond the historical events themselves to pay tribute 
to eternal values which these events symbolize? Or 
have they, perhaps, for the believer a significance 
that transcends both history and eternity and points 
to a dimension of existence somehow more than 
either? These are questions we must attempt to an- 
swer before we can know what meaning these holy 
days have for us. 

Time 

The world as it confronts us is a world of flux 
and change and time. Everything arises, develops 
and decays: everything is in process. All our em- 
pirical knowledge, all our modern science, is derived 
from the study of the changes that time brings 
about. Without time there is no life. 

If time is the ultimate reality for the modern 
mind, history is the last word of wisdom and the 
final court of appeal. Everything is relative to his- 
tory; everything has its particular time and place 
aside from which it is nothing. Truth, reality, value 
are all historically relative—relative to shifting so- 
cial interests, relative to man’s changing needs. 

Time, to the modern mind, is the matrix out of 
which all goals, all values, all ends, are generated. 
But time is also the great power that brings them 
to fruition. When time takes on the role of redeemer 
and fulfiller of life, we call it Progress. To Progress 
we are ready to commit our dearest hopes and most 
cherished aspirations. To the progress of history 
we look with confidence for the ultimate realization 
of the strivings and enterprises that give meaning 
to life. Time will answer all questions and solve 
all problems. Insofar as we feel that we need salva- 
tion at all, we look with confidence to the forces of 
history to bring it about. 
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This, then, is our starting point: time is reality— 
progress is the law of life—history is fulfillment. 

But no one who is not afraid to think can stop 
at this point. The mere fact that something hap- 
pens proves nothing at all beyond the fact itself. 
Long ago, the Preacher came to the conclusion that, 
taken in their own terms, time and history have no 
meaning. One man sows, another reaps; one man 
builds, another inhabits: all is vanity, a chasing 
after wind. History, the wise man discovers after 
taking a second look, solves nothing, fulfills nothing: 
it is itself the problem, it is itself the very thing that 
requires fulfillment. And what the wise men of Is- 
rael and the wise men of Greece saw long ago, our 
own age has hammered home with a catastrophic 
logic that none can withstand. 

And is it otherwise with truth? Is there no ulti- 
mate truth, no ultimate meaning, beyond the chang- 
ing flux of relativity? Even the most ardent rela- 
tivist cannot maintain that, for is not his own prin- 
ciple of relativity an eternal truth beyond the reach 
of time? And what the relativist is ready—is indeed 
compelled—to claim for his own principle, other 
and perhaps deeper thinkers have claimed for truth 
and reality in general. In all truth, in all reality, they 
say, there must be something eternal—or else it 
would all vanish away into nothingness. 


Eternity 


Overwhelmed with a crushing sense of the utter 
meaninglessness of mere time and change, the reflec- 
tive mind strives to escape into the realm of eternity. 
“Both in thought and in feeling to realize the unim- 
portance of time,” Bertrand Russell tells us, “is 
the gate of wisdom.” Not the senseless flux of 
events but the eternal principles discovered in them 
constitute reality. Not the confusing succession of 
social customs but the eternal values hidden within 
them give significance to human life. History is an 
endless, meaningless chaos; only what is eternal, 
what is timeless, can have sense or value. This is 








the burden of the great classic tradition in philoso- 
phy, from Plato to Russell, and it is a view that has 
always appealed to sensitive and reflective minds. 
But it is a view that we, who look to Scripture for 
the fundamental insights of our religion, cannot 
share. Hebraic religion—and by this term I mean 
both Judaism and Christianity—Hebraic religion too 
searches for ultimate meaning. But unlike classic 
philosophy, it cannot brush aside the empirical world 
of time and history as meaningless, for does not 
Scripture teach us in the plainest terms that this em- 
pirical world is the creation and the field of opera- 
tion of the Living God, the sphere in which man is 
called to live and work? In devaluating time, philoso- 
phy devaluates life and cuts the nerve of action. 


Contemporaneity 


And so we turn back to time, but no longer in the 
simple and naive fashion in which we first accepted 
it. For now we must somehow effect a fusion be- 
tween time and eternity, a dialectic fusion into one 
dynamic whole. 

This dynamic whole—this dialectic fusion of time 
and eternity—is contemporaneity. Contemporaneity 
is at the heart of our Hebraic religion. We are ac- 
customed to speak of Judaism and Christianity as 
historical religions in contrast to the non-historical 
religions and philosophies of Greece and the Far 
East. That means that Hebraic religion is not a sys- 
tem of abstract propositions but, in the most literal 
sense, a faith enacted as history and entirely unin- 
telligible and incommunicable apart from that his- 
tory. There is no Judaism without Abraham and 
Moses, without Egypt and Sinai; there is no Chris- 
tianity without these and, in addition, without Jesus 
and Calvary. Hebraic religion abstracted from time 
and history is unthinkable. The devaluation of time 
may, as Russell suggests, be the gate to philosophic 
wisdom, but it is a wisdom that neither Prophet nor 
Apostle would have understood or accepted. 

Yet this is not all that is meant by saying that 
Judaism and Christianity are historical faiths. They 
are not merely faiths enacted as history ; they are his- 
torical faiths that every believer must reenact in his 
own life. That is what existential appropriation 
means. Every believing Jew in his own life stands 
in the place of Abraham our Father and in his own 
life reenacts the historical encounter between Israel 
and God. Every believing Christian reenacts in his 
own life the suffering, crucifixion and resurrection 
of the Christ. In this existential reenactment by each 
of us of our faith-enacted-as-history—in this exis- 
tential identification of the believing Jew with Israel 
and the believing Christian with Christ—we have the 
organic fusion of time and eternity in contemporane- 


ity. Is not Christ the eternal contemporary of every 
Christian, just as Abraham and Moses are the eter- 
nal contemporaries of every Jew? 

How then shall we interpret the holy days that are 
at hand? For the believing Jew or Christian, true 
to his tradition, these holy days are not mere me- 
morials, like Washington’s birthday or the Fourth 
of July. They are crucial moments in which eternity 
enters time, in which the temporal takes on the di- 
mensions of the eternal. They are moments when 
history is reenacted in our own lives. In the Pass- 
over ritual, every Jew becomes an Israelite contempo- 
rary with Moses whom God is drawing out of Egypt, 
out of the house of bondage, to bring to the foot 
of Sinai to receive the Torah. “All this I do,” the 
Passover Haggadah represents the Jew as saying in 
explanation of the order of service, “all this I do 
because of what God did for me in bringing me forth 
from Egypt.” For me, not for my ancestors or for 
someone else—but for me in exactly the same way 
as he did for Moses and the Israelite slaves of the 
time. “He who does not himself remember that God 
led him out of Egypt,” says Martin Buber, “he 
who does not himself await the Messiah, is no longer 
a true Jew.” And is not the true Christian he who 
goes up to Calvary with Jesus to be crucified on Good 
Friday so as to rise again with him at Easter? Is he 
not the contemporary of the Apostles, of Christ him- 
self, as Kierkegaard never tired of insisting? “We 
are buried with Jesus Christ unto death,” the Apostle 
Paul writes in his letter to the Romans, “so that just 
as he was raised from the dead, we too may have 
a new life... If we have died with Christ, we be- 
lieve that we shall also live with him.” This is the 
meaning of Passover to the Jew, this is the meaning 
of Easter to the Christian—provided Jew and Chris- 
tian are not merely commemorating events long past 
and gone but are appropriating for themselves the 
divine work for the sake of which their religions 
exist. History and eternity are fused in the living 
contemporaneous moment. 

Under the aspect of time, the exodus from Egypt 
and the reception of the Torah are at best merely his- 
torical events. Under the aspect of time, the life and 
death of Jesus represent the brief career of a young 
religious enthusiast in an obscure, far-off corner of 
the Roman Empire long ago. Dissatisfied with the 
superficialities of such an interpretation, we seek 
refuge in the realm of eternal verities. In the Exo- 
dus and Sinai, we find the eternal values of free- 
dom and moral duty; in the life and death of Jesus, 
we find an ennobling example of single-minded de- 
votion to, and martyrdom for, the truth. But is not 
this idealistic eternalization just as superficial, just 


as inadequate, as the temporalization of the mere | 
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historian? Could we not have taken the American 
Revolution and the death of Socrates as well? What- 
ever we may have gained, one thing is certain: we 
have lost our religion—and in losing our religion, 
we have lost all. 

No; neither the temporal alone nor the eternal 
alone, but the temporal and the eternal united in the 
contemporaneous is what we need. Standing in the 
place of Abraham, the Jew hears the divine call and 


answers, “Here I am” ; standing at the foot of Sinai, 
he receives the Torah and exclaims, “I will do and 
hear.” Standing at the foot of Calvary, the Chris- 
tian goes up to be crucified with Christ to rise again 
from the death of sin on the third day. Our faith 
does not free us from time—that would be to free 
us from life. It does something much more won- 
derful: it enables us to appropriate and live out in 
contemporaneity the saving work of God in history. 


Don’t Overlook Pakistan 


ELSIE THOMAS CULVER 


N early sense of frustration is probably as bad 
for a new nation as for a young individual. 
Pakistan is suffering from such frustration, which, 
if not checked, may turn a promising country into 
a trouble area among the nations. Pakistan can, if 
she does not find it necessary to assert herself by 
negative and swaggering attitudes, form a bridge 
of understanding toward the other Moslem countries 
toward which she now faces. Or she can, as the 
most violent member of the Moslem group, egg 
them on to the forming of a political bloc of con- 
siderable and unpredictable weight. 

Pakistan herself is not anti-Western. She is, as a 
matter of fact, very anxious to be accepted as one 
of the “moderns.” But most of the Moslem states 
are at present definitely anti-Western, if for no other 
reason because of the recognition of Israeli by the 
Western powers, which they regarded as an unfriend- 
ly act. A Moslem bloc would certainly be antago- 
nistic. That it would quite probably also be anti- 
Communist is not reassuring. Fascism also is anti- 
Communist. 

There are a number of reasons why Pakistan may 
well feel frustrated. In the first place, her birth 
was scarcely noticed. Everyone knew that India had 
achieved independence, but the reality of partition 
(except for stories of the attendant riots) more or 
less escaped our notice. The press of most countries 
passed Pakistan’s reception into the U.N. family 
with a casual notice, as a sort of addendum to the 
parallel story about India. 

Pakistan, bristling, has set up trade and immigra- 
tion barriers—especially as between herself and 
India—which probably hurt Pakistan herself as much 
as anyone else, but which, in their severity, give 
visible evidence of her completely independent status. 

So far as the economies of the two countries are 
concerned, the India-Pakistan border should be one 
of the freest in the world, for India needs food from 
Pakistan and Pakistan needs cloth from India. More- 
over the utilities of the Punjab have been set up on 
the idea of the district being an economic unit, and 
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the source of much of Pakistan’s power is now in 
territory controlled by India. The people of Pakistan 
accuse the Indians of turning it off at intervals just 
to be ornery, and the Indians reply with taunts that 
the people of Pakistan don’t pay their bills. But the 
failure of the power is no less serious because the 
quarrel is adolescent. When I suggested the border 
would one day be as free and peaceful as that be- 
tween the United States and Canada, I was advised 
to keep such sentiments to myself as long as I was 
in Pakistan ; a government official had been arrested 
in Karachi for similar “treasonable” remarks. 
Pakistan is also frustrated because the world in 
general has never accorded her “Great Leader,” 
Jinnah, the same standing it has India’s Ghandi. 
Again and again incidents were related to me in 
which Jinnah bested Ghandi in debate, or added just 
that last “pat” word to a verbal exchange. A score 
of people, from high government officials, to casual 
acquaintances in a bus, thrust accusingly into my 
hands the slighting TIME article on Jinnah’s death, 
some of them comparing it openly with TIME and 
LIFE’s effusive treatment of Ghandi and Nehru. 
That the Luce Publishing interests do not represent 
official or unofficial American foreign policy, is some- 
thing one tries in vain to explain in many countries 
of the Orient. Are not complimentary copies of 
TIME (where it is not banned) circulated free to 
thousands of key officials, educators, and industrial 
leaders, through the courtesy of the U. S. Consular 
service? Closely associated with this sense of slight 
concerning Jinnah’s life and death, is the fact that 
no generally acceptable successor of Jinnah’s propor- 
tions has arisen to take his place in Pakistan, while 
in India, Nehru has been covering himself with glory 
both at home and in the U. N. Nor does any 
Indian newspaper fail to publish his picture hob- 
nobbing with the Western dignitaries. That some of 
this Indian publicity borders a bit on the sticky 
side by Western standards does not make it any 
less galling to the folks in Pakistan who devour it 
and gnash their teeth over it, even as they sneer. 





“It is typical,” they will tell you, “of those Indians 
with their sly ingratiating ways. All for show.” 

They would experience one of their worst frustra- 
tions if Kashmir should go to India, on a plebiscite. 
However the voting goes, I personally believe it is 
expecting too much of human nature to leave it to 
the two armies—Pakistan and India—to see that the 
peace is maintained. For many months now, a mot- 
ley assortment of refugees have been sitting in un- 
lovely camps on the border, waiting for the word of 
wisdom from the U.N. commission. There are men, 
women and children. The Pakistan government feeds 
them, but can provide little in the way of shelter 
and no adequate clothing, except such as comes 
through relief channels. Many persons bear the 
scars of the unspeakable brutality of the former riots. 
Many have lost all their family. Whole tribes, trav- 
elling in convoy were massacred—on both sides. 
One old woman, whose three daughters and six 
nieces had all been abducted, sat clutching her knees, 
rocking back and forth, moaning, “Oh, if I only had 
one of my daughters left to me!” 

When I was in Pakistan, which was before the 
U.N. commission gave their decision and plan for 
a plebiscite, the people of Pakistan favored the idea 
of such a plebiscite, because, they said, they knew 
it would mean Kashmir would come to them. But 
Kashmir they felt they must have—especially since 
India got Hyderabad. They discussed the matter 
endlessly, and it always ended up with complete 
agreement—“if necessary, Pakistan can fight.” To 
call attention to what such fighting might mean was 
considered treasonable. Only their sense of hospi- 
tality, I’m sure, kept me out of jail on this score, 
and I was warned by Pakistan friends to be more 
discreet. Whether these displaced people up on the 
border are armed I don’t know. I do know that 
they have been sitting there nursing their wounds 
for too long—growing more bitter by the day. There 
has been no problem of rehabilitation or therapy. 
They have been just sitting there waiting till the 
hour comes when they can go back to their homes. 
So now they are to go back and vote—cast a ballot 
for Kashmir to be awarded to Pakistan. And while 
they sit waiting for the votes to be counted, what 
more natural than to visit their old homes—to see 
the alien family tilling the land, recall how perhaps 
that very family slaughtered the missing members 
of their family. And if blood runs hot—the Indian 
and Pakistan police armies themselves are to main- 
tain order. I honestly believe that Pakistan means 
what it says in agreeing to such an arrangement. 
But whoever wins—or while both sides wait for 
the returns—I believe we are asking too much of 
human nature. Yet until we give the U.N. a police 
army with power to enforce its decisions, perhaps 
such arrangements are the best we can make. If 
Pakistan already feels a general sense of having 


little to live up to in the esteem of the other nations, 
it is not going to help. 

But it is not only the Western nations whose atti- 
tude has been a bit disappointing to Pakistan. No 
one can doubt that the Moslems of undivided India 
underwent very real trials and sacrificed a great deal 
for their convictions in setting up the new state of 
Pakistan. They pictured themselves as the world 
leaders of the religion to which they are so devoted. 
Many of them spoke to me of Pakistan as “the 
greatest of the Moslem states.” The Arab states 
wooed them, expecting their help in the Palestine 
situation. The Pakistan women—more fiercely patri- 
otic than the men—started getting back into their 
bouwrkas—to prove themselves the best Moslems of 
them all. But somehow Egypt and Arabia were 
unimpressed. They welcomed Pakistan as an ally, 
but as a leader—no, there were too many already 
aspiring to leadership. 

But if Pakistan is in danger of starting off life 
with complexes that can make her a friction spoi 
among her neighbors, the United States can, I think, 
be of considerable help to her by trying to under- 
stand her good qualities, her aspirations, her prob- 
lems, and by accepting her with the consideration 
and respect due another member of the family of 
nations. To Pakistan (alas, perhaps because she is 
material-minded) the United States is fairyland. 
What U. S. visitors think, how the U. S. press reacts, 
how her own standards of education and culture 
compare to those of the United States, are probably 
more important to Pakistan than she herself will 
admit. And back of this is, I think, a quite genuine 
liking for things and ways American. 

It is hard to say how far this is due to the influ- 
ence of the American missionary forces and espe- 
cially the educational program they have carried on, 
at all levels, for both boys and girls. In Karachi and 
in Lahore, wherever I went, wherever something 
worthwhile was being accomplished, wherever plan- 
ning was giving way to actual accomplishment, | 
was almost sure to discover the touch of the mission 
school. I came to expect top ranking government 
officials to tell me “I was educated at Forman Col- 
lege.”” Or perhaps, “I want you to meet my wife— 
she was educated at Kinnaird.” These Kinnaird girls 
are in great demand as wives and teachers, and if 
the women of Pakistan retain much of the freedom 
they have won in recent years, one way or another 
they will have Kinnaird largely to thank for it. As 
for Forman, it has come to stand not only for first- 
rate scholarship, but for a degree of industry and 
incorruptibility which even those who do not possess 
these qualities appreciate in their colleagues or 
superiors or those for whose work they are responsi- 
ble. More than once, an official, boasting of some- 
one in his department who was doing exceptionally 
fine work or accomplishing great things explained 
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it: “That man went to Forman College.” Only a 
small percentage of the men who graduate from For- 
man are avowed Christians—Moslem conversions 
have always been few—but the Christian impact of 
the college in all areas of life is undeniable. And the 
same would be true of the Christian high schools 
in their own sphere of influence. 


There are, of course, fanatics within the Pakistan 
government who are anxious to curb the influence 
of the Christian institutions. There will, undoubted- 
ly, be some restrictions put on the teaching of Chris- 
tianity. There is protest against required chapel or 
Bible study. One school of thought believes the 
Christian college ought to have to teach Islamic at 
least as a cultural subject. In some cases radical 
students have demanded that Moslems be allowed 
to hold worship services in Christian schools. My 
guess is that the Christian schools will be pressed 
hard, but that they will meet the situation wisely 
and that the pressure will stop considerably short 
of any situation which might precipitate a withdrawal 
of the fine educational advantages the Christian col- 
leges and schools now offer to Pakistan. 


Pakistan is tremendously grateful too for the help 
sent during the tragic riots, and since then to the 
displaced persons. She has been really impressed by 
the fact that the medical help at that dark hour came 
to both sides alike without prejudgment of guilt, and 
without discrimination as to belief. She could scarce- 
ly believe it when Forman College turned over two 
dormitories made vacant by the exodus of Hindu 
students, into an emergency hospital to care for the 
victims of the massacres. As hard to believe was the 
fact than when the emergency was over, Dr. Carter 
Speers demonstrated his belief in the future of 
Pakistan by boldly conceiving and carrying out the 
plan for making this a first-class general hospital, 
with an interdenominational staff. That is the kind 
of confidence in the country’s future that will help 
her to achieve the greatness as a nation which she 
envisions for herself. 


One thing many of the people of Pakistan tried 
to impress upon me was that whatever political 
alignments might take place in the future, their 
country could never be on the side of Communism. 
I suspect this is true, but I was interested that the 
conviction was on religious grounds. Several people 
at different times said: “Like you Christians, we 
Mohammedans believe in one God, one Book, one 
Prophet. We must stand together against godless- 
ness.” They took it for granted that being an Amer- 
ican I understood about the “godlessness” of the 
Communists, but they were inclined to labor the 
point of the godlessness of their neighbors, the 
Indian Hindus, including Ghandi, by whom they 
felt some American Christians had been rather taken 
in, 
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Draw such implications as you will from this atti- 
tude. I certainly am of no mind to uphold the hands 
of Pakistan as against those of India, but only to 
try to report fairly something of what I observed 
or views I heard expressed within Pakistan. A 
country, like a person, has a right to say its own 
piece. 


Proposal for a Preaching 
Brotherhood 


DAVID D. LLOYD 


VER the last century Christian thought has 

been on the defensive before the advances of 
science and the spread of secular philosophies and 
secular techniques in the field of sociology, econom- 
ics, and psychology. Practically all higher education 
is overwhelmingly secular. Our leaders in thought, 
in letters, in science—even in law and government— 
are the product of this secular education and are 
often not even cognizant of the concepts of Christian 
truth. In the rare cases when this is not true, Chris- 
tian belief is often only an inner retreat, cut off 
from the whole personality and defended against 
contact with the apparently contradictory truths 
of modern thought. 

In recent years there has been a great renewal 
of the intellectual life of Christianity. Under the 
leadership of men like Tillick, Niebuhr, Schweitzer, 
and others, Christian doctrine has been placed on a 
new footing. Now it need no longer oppose science 
nor truckle to it. Accepting the advances of modern 
thought, but placing them in their proper relation- 
ship, Christianity can now command the intellectual 
as well as the emotional allegiance of modern man. 
Taking the offensive, it can recapture the leadership 
of our culture. The very dangers by which our 
society is threatened are an aid rather than a handi- 
cap to this forward movement. 

The institutional pattern of contemporary religious 
life, however, impedes this development. In one 
sense the churches are tied to the economic and 
social patterns of the past—and lose in influence as 
these patterns change. The Roman church, with 
its mechanistic and individualistic simplification of 
the spiritual life appears to be able to hold its own 
or make gains among the working masses. But the 
intellectual, the trained and sophisticated leader, is 
increasingly cut off from the community pattern of 
Protestantism and the archaism of Romanism. After 
a secular education at the college and professional 
level most people, in the absence of strong social . 
pressures, maintain only a tenuous connection with 
the church, if they maintain any at all. To those who 
remain in the church, religion has little or nothing 





to say in an intellectual sense. Parish life does little 
to educate adults on the apologetic level. 

In time it can be expected that the influence of 
the great Christian renovators of our day will begin 
to make itself felt in the world of secular thought. 
Principally through their writings, their ideas will 
begin to edge themselves in, here and there, in the 
thought of teachers, thinkers and authors. But this 
will be a very slow process—because the subject 
matter of their thinking, religion, will itself be an 
impediment to its wide dispersion. The ideas of 
Luther raced through the culture of his day like 
wild-fire. The ideas of Niebuhr, for example, perco- 
late but slowly through the culture of today. 

To achieve a more rapid advance—which the 
threatening moral and social dangers make impera- 
tive—it will be necessary to devise new institutional 
expedients. There is nothing improper or unpre- 
cedented in this. In the Middle Ages the Franciscans 
and Dominicans broke out of the rigid hierarchical 
and political pattern of the church and went to the 
people directly. In our time, the Salvation Army 
has gone directly to the drifting masses of industrial- 
ism. 

The problem under discussion is not to reach the 
masses—but to reach the upper cultural stratum of 
society—the persons who, through their standing in 
the professions, the sciences, educational institutions, 
or government, or as editors and writers, set the 
dominant pattern of thought for others. These people 
are for the most part outside the church—or if they 
are in the church, they are so only in a formal sense. 

If they are to be reached, therefore, they must 
for the most part be reached outside the church. 
Furthermore they can only be reached by persons 
who are their intellectual and educational equals— 
and who speak the same cultural language. 

The problem, therefore, has two parts: first, to 
create the teachers who can reach this group, and 
second, to devise modes and means of bringing the 
teachers into contact with them. 

At the present, those religious leaders who are 
capable of making an impact upon the modern edu- 
cated mind work out their careers in the church. 
After their seminary training they go into parochial 
life, and some return to the seminaries as teachers. 
Increasingly they have contacts in universities, but 
by and large they are the prisoners of the institutional 
church. 

The modest success of the lectures on “Christianity 
and Modern Man” in Washington, D. C.—wherein 
distinguished teachers of the Virginia Theological 
Seminary are being brought into contact with lay 
people in an atmosphere of voluntary graduate study 
—suggest one mode of reaching the modern educated 
group. While most of those attending these lectures 
are church people—they are also professional people 
for whom Christianity hitherto has had very little 


intellectual content. The whole venture has however 
demonstrated the need and the possibility of reach- 
ing this group on a high intellectual level—which 
they ordinarily cannot achieve in their own parishes. 

This enterprise would not have been possible in 
the parochial pattern. In a sense it is an extension 
service of the Virginia Seminary. But this fact is 
also a limitation. The time that the teachers can 
spare from their regular duties is limited. And it 
would be impossible to create this sort of thing in 
communities where there is no seminary—relying 
on the ordinary institutional resources of parish, 
church federation, and diocese. 

The proposal for meeting the problem heretofore 
outlined is as follows: 

1. Establish a Foundation, adequately financed 
with a board composed equally of religious profes- 
sors of the type mentioned above, and interested 
laymen. The functions of this Foundation will be 
twofold; to train teachers to meet the modern intel- 
lectual, and to arrange opportunities for their teach- 
ing. 

2. With respect to the first function, promising 
students will be selected on their way through the 
seminary. They will be offered scholarships, if they 
need them, to be financed by the Foundation, for 
further graduate study along religious and secular 
lines to prepare them for their functions. They will 
be called Fellows of the Foundation. The Founda- 
tion may send them to secular universities as well 
as to the seminaries. 

3. The directors of the Foundation will establish 
standards and closely follow the personal develop- 
ment of the Fellows. A degree of intimacy is neces- 
sary, and the number of Fellows should be closely 
limited at the start. When the directors are satisfied 
that the Fellows can do the job, the Foundation will 
enter into arrangements with them to underwrite 
their teaching careers for a substantial period of 
time, thereby releasing them from the necessity of 
taking parishes. The Fellows are to constitute a 
sort of preaching brotherhood—free of parochial 
cares. 

4. In fact it is not even necessary that the Fellows 
be ordained as ministers, and in some instances it 
may be preferable that they should not be, although 
at the start it is probable that most of them will be. 

5. The Foundation will then arrange posts and 
duties for the Fellows. Here a wide range of possi- 
bilities opens out. Some dioceses, parishes, or synods 
may want the Fellows for specialized preaching or 
teaching missions. Some of the Fellows may be 
placed temporarily on the staffs of universities or 
colleges asking for them. Groups and clubs along 
the lines of the “Christianity and Modern Man” 
group, may be stimulated by the Foundation, and 
supplied by it with a Fellow. Local Federations of 
Churches may want to establish institutes of religious 
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instruction. By properly directed publicity and con- 
tact with important intellectual and professional 
groups, the Foundation can open up new channels 
for the teaching of the Fellows. New possibilities 
will appear as the project grows. In many of these 
posts, the Fellows can receive compensation from 
the institution to which they may be attached. But 
the Foundation should stand by to assure a con- 
tinuing income—since many of the jobs will be tem- 
porary—and to prevent the lack of a living wage in 
some posts from curtailing the opportunity of teach- 
ing. 

6. The Foundation will provide a center for the 
Fellows where they may, in the intervals of teaching, 
or for longer periods—devote themselves to further 
study, or to writing and thinking. An inner intel- 
lectual and spiritual life is important for them—and 


the Foundation should secure it. Such a center 
should probably be near a great university so that 
facilities for study will be available. 

7. In addition to its work with the Fellows, the 
Foundation should concern itself with publications 
in the religious and philosophical field. It should 
encourage writers—possibly offering them grants— 
for works which will carry on the objectives of the 
project. It should aid in securing publication of 
unpublished works. It should aid in opening chan- 
nels of distribution. Very probably the main objec- 
tive would be better served at first by using estab- 
lished publishers—but the possibility of the Founda- 
tion’s acting as a publisher itself should not be fore- 
closed. 

8. Any such institution is bound to attract other 
additional functions in the field as it goes along. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Russia’s Reaction to the World Council 


The “Literary Gazette” of Moscow made the follow- 
ing comment on the General Assembly of The World 
Council of Churches, which may be of interest to our 
readers. 

Not so long ago the General Assembly of Christian 
Churches took place in Amsterdam, after two years of 
preparation. It was convened by the World Council 
of Churches—provisional center of the so-called Ecu- 
menical Movement. The aim of the Assembly was the 
formation of a single ecumenical church which should 
contribute to instilling “theological knowledge and 
Christian morals” in the masses of the people. 

In fact these pious discussions of Christian ideas 
serve the ecumenical movement, for which the tone is 
set by the American reactionaries, as a smoke screen 
to conceal intentions which are in no way Christian. 
These intentions amount to service of world reaction, 
which is fighting against the democratic camp, headed 
by the Soviet Union. Therefore, theological questions 
were absent from the agenda of the Assembly, although 
it would appear that they are best suited for study by 
church leaders. 

In this connection, one of the delegates of the Protes- 
tant Church accurately observed that the plans for the 
Assembly were no more than an ecclesiastical variety 
of the “Marshall Plan.” He let it be understood unam- 
biguously that he feels not the slightest sympathy to- 
wards the plans for the “Marshallization” of the church 
and the Americanization of Christianity. 

The initiators and the leaders of the Assembly fore- 
saw the possibility of speeches by dissenting representa- 
tives of the church. And especially in order to “open 
the Assembly’s eyes” to this “danger,” a large American 
delegation convened an “International Congress of 
Churches faithful to the Bible” in Amsterdam 10 days 
before the opening of the Assembly. The decision of 
the Congress predetermined the character and trend of 
the work of the Assembly. 
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Two speeches at the Assembly showed clearly and 
fully enough what the Americans want from the Chris- 
tian churches: these were the speeches by the well- 
known instigator of war John Foster Dulles, and the 
New York Professor of Theology or, it would be better 
to say, the Professor of New York Theology, Niebuhr. 

Dulles, who is a big business man from Wall Street 
and also occupies a high position in the church, him- 
self embodies the bloc of the dollar and the cross. His 
speech completely exposed the policy of using the church 
in the struggle against the democratic forces of the 
world, in order to unleash a further war which he con- 
siders to be the “lesser evil.” 


As far as the speech of Professor Niebuhr is con- 
cerned, his very prolonged and vague address only 
amounted to malevolent attacks against Communism 
and repetitions of the speech of his senior partner. 

However, despite all the precautions of the American 
delegation, the number of dissenters was considerably 
more than Niebuhr and his masters desired. Joseph 
Hromadka, the Prague Professor of Theology, made 
a long speech attacking those who are summoning the 
church to a “Drang nach Osten” with an olive branch 
in their hands and an atomic bomb behind their backs. 
He spoke of the inevitable failure of the design of all 
those who intend to organize the world on an anti- 
Communist or an anti-Soviet basis. 

And although at the Assembly the touching union 
of the church in the ‘“Marshallized” countries with the 
“Yellow Devil” could be observed, the Congress was 
not in a position to carry out in full the proposals of 
the American delegation. 

The church leaders, fearing the final “loss of their 
flock,” did not make up their minds to place themselves 
openly on the side of imperialism. Many of them 
realize that it is not in their power to steer the ship of 
the church on the course defined for it by the Wall 
Street navigators—on the course of supporting and 
justifying the instigators and propagandists of a fur- 
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ther war. In this matter, the last word belongs to the 
simple people to whom the influence of the church 
still extends, but who, as with all other simple people 
in the world, do not desire war for interests foreign to 
them, but fight for peace, freedom and democracy. 
Therefore, the attempts of the ecumenical leaders “to 
Americanize Christianity,” to impose on it a “Marshall 
Plan” for the church are failing from the very start. 


Hungarian Group Exhorts 
Western Protestants 


Protestants in Western countries were urged not to 
be influenced by the trial and imprisonment of Joseph 
Cardinal Mindszenty into believing that Christianity 
is endangered in Hungary. 

The exhortation was made in a statement approved 
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by a convention of the Hungarian branch of the World’s 
Evangelical Alliance and ordered sent to the Alliance’s 
headquarters in London, England. 

Heading the signers of the statement was Dr. Albert 
Bereczky, Hungarian Reformed Bishop of the Danu- 
bian District, who is president of the Alliance’s branch 
in Budapest. 

“Tt is true,” the statement said, “that the Catholic 
Church in Hungary has lost its political influence and 
privileges, but western Protestants saw this only, and 
ignored the fact as irrelevant that Evangelical Chris- 
tianity has experienced a long-awaited revival in Hun- 
gary.” 

The statement asserted that “nothing hampers” the 
spreading of the Gospel in Hungary through pulpit 
sermons, the organization of youth conferences and 
camps, and the press and radio. 

Western Protestants, it declared, should ask them- 
selves “whether western Christianity is not more men- 
aced because the Vatican is in alliance with certain 
political and economic interests who wanted to entice 
Protestantism into a common ideological front resolved 
to defend these interests, if necessary, by a third world 
war, preferably called a crusade.” 

—Religious News Service 


Warns Against 
Forced European Unity 

A warning against European unity which is “inspired 
by external pressure” was issued from Bex, Switzer- 
land, by Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary 
of the World Council of Churches. 

He made the statement to seventy-one churchmen 
from 14 countries attending a five-day conference spon- 
sored by the Reconstruction Department of the World 
Council. 

“A unity inspired by external pressure rather than 
one that has grown up within it might easily become 
the wrong kind of unity—one which might destroy the 
essential elements of the European heritage,” Dr. Visser 
’t Hooft said. 

“The question is not whether Europe will live, but for 
what purpose it will live. The purpose of the church 
is to call Europe to a God-given spiritual mission and 
automatically to péint East and West to a third way.” 

He said all Christian churches were challenged to 
lead the nations of Europe to find “the bond of com- 
munity in Christ.”—Religious News Service 
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